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THE MARAUDER. 
An Original Tale of the 17th Century... 
CHAPTER IL. 

During the war of the revolution, 


some of the small islands scattered Hy bis pocket a small clasp knife, and gash- 


around the eastern waters, bordering | 
the Atlantic and situated in Fisher’s 


Jawlessecharacters, who lived by piun- 


ihese islands to the shores of Conneet® 
cut, near the banks of the Thames river 
in New-London county, afforded vast 
facilities for carrying on a nefaricus bu- 
siness. 

On a cold windy November night, 
when the black clouds hung in majesty 
in the heavens, and enwrapped the 
earth in darkness, a small boat with ten 
men which had been buffeting the 
waves, landed on the beach near the 
Staving the 
boat to pieces in -which they landed, 
several trunks were conveyed to a pile 
of rocks, and secreted among the cavi- 
ties, where they were covered with 
sea-weed. The leader of this party 
was muffled in a large cloak, the folds of 
which completely enveloped his mascu- 
line form. As the party separated, each 
one armed with a broad sword and 
pistols, the chief presented them with 
a sealed packet, when they left the 
beach. , 

The leader of the gang waited until 
his companions were lost from his sight 
in the darkness around, when he stood 
leaning against a broken fragment of 





‘with blood that flowed from the wounds : 
Island sound, were infested by a band of | 
hastened to the lone building, which at 
der. The easy communication ‘fram - 





. 


‘rock. ‘I must see Ovando at the morn- 
‘ing’s dawn,’ muttered-he to himself, 
‘and trast to my faithful companiens for 
‘securing his infaut.”’ 7 
Musing a few moments, hé took from 
: 


ing his bosom, stained his vestments’ 





then wrapping bis mantle around him, 


— 


a short distance overlooked the shore.' 


Lhe wanmsiomwas desemed at he ex-; 


pected, and the horses of his compan- 
ions were safe in the stable of the dwel- 
ling. This old ruined building which 
had for years afforded a rendezvous for 
himself and Edwin, was fast falling to 
decay. This is a sufe place for our bu- 
sinegs, thought he, as he opened a se- 
cret door which conducted him to the 
vaults below, and the hounds must track 
close ere they discover the spoils of 
Ventor and Edwin. 

At this instant the sound of footsteps 
struck upon his ears in the room above. 
Closing the subterranean vault, he as- 
cended to where the sounds preceeded. 





‘It was Edwin, his companion, who 
had entered, whom he instantly recog- 
nized. 

‘Have you prepared the horses,” 
inquired Ventor. ‘‘ We are now ready,’ 
replied Edwin, ‘Gregory accompanies 
me; Talbot and Alascon will await us 
at the moufh of the rivér.”’ 

«¢°Tis well,” replied the leader, ‘be 
faithful to your trust, and remember the 








reward.” 
Soon the thundering Sound of the hor- 





ses’ hoofs were heard, and gradually 
died away in the distance as they gallop- 
ed from the house. 

** Little does Ovando think that at the 
rising of the sun, it is a deliberate villain 
that is to m@ei pita on the confines of the 
Cedar-swamp ; but he is too valuable a 
companion te let slip, and though honour 
is a traitor to my bosom, yet | know ‘tis 
loyal to bis. 1 will full my promise 
for this ones, and the n untinask myself 
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in our coffers. ere ‘he sees bis frst 
born.”” 
This soliloquy of the Marauder chief 


was interrupted by the distant roar of 


acannon, which thundered from a ves- 
sel of war ata distance ofi; he started 
from his meditations, and brought forth 
his horse departed to meet his deloded 
victim by the side of the Cedar-swamp, 
on the western outskirts of the city of 
New-London, 

To explain the foregoing, it becomes 
necessary now to bring the hero of the 
tale before our readers :— 

In the seventeenth century, ere the 
yoke of a British king had galled and 
chafed the ancestors of our present 
generation, and aroused that spirit of re- 


"y bellion which hke a burning torrent 


burst forth with resistless fury and 
spread throughout the land, beside an 
impetuous river which roared through 
a deep valley, hemmed in by a lofty 
range of hills, stood the rustic dwelling 
which gave birth to the intrepid Ovan- 


do. 
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The loud thunder of thé rushing wa- 


ters of the Willemantic, tumbling over 
its rocky bed, had ceased to trouble the 
slumbers of the inmates of this habita- 
4ion. Inured to the hoarse sound of 
‘the torrent stream which in one contin- 
ual strain struck upon the ear, they re- 
posed peacefully amidst the din around. 

The father of Ovando, a descendant 

_of the pilgrims, who in 1620 braved the 
tempest’s blasts on the ocean—quit their 
native land, and sought a refugé from 
the iron hand of despotism, to enjoy the 
righte of conscience in this new disco- 
vered country. —— 

He inherited all the virtues which 
distinguished his ancestors, and like the 
aged oak standing on the common, was 
the only remaining branch of a numer- 
ous family, which in the war with the 
savage tribes under the reign of the arch 
King Philip, had been scattered through 
the colonies of New-England. The 
winds of seventy winters had silvered 


manl 
labours into the hands of his gon. 


who were near and dear to him. 
alas, the relentless scythe of time cu 
off his bopes and blasted for a season 


change the place of his residence. 


parent, added te the sale of his posses 
sions, had readered him 


myra, who in 
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object of his 





the locks of his youth, and age with its 
accumulated afflictions had bent his 
and once erect form towards the 
it were on the con- 


fines of the tomb, hé getitquished his 


Sequestered from the busy scenes of 
the world, and unused to the cares 
which harass and perplex mankind, 
Ovando enjoyed in the retirement of his 
native valley, all that pleasure in life 
which a cousciousness of serving in the 
in the decline of their lives, parents 
But 


the morning of his joys. A few rolling 
months saw his aged parents consigned 
to the silent earth, and the period had 
arrived, when alone and féiendless, the 
stern decrees of fate ordained him to 


The 
accumulated wealth of an industrious 


| ati object wor- 
thy the hand of the only daughter of a 


wealthy landholder; the beautiful Al- 
days past and gone, the 
of love had inspired with 
of happiness in each 


of Hymen, he received 
choice ; and the halcy- 


_—— 


on days of connubial happiness had just 
began to dawn, when the dormant sparks 
of freedom, which lay smothered by the 
hand of tyranny, began, like an ignited 
match, to blaze throughout the colonies 
of New-England. 

Accompanied by Almyra, he deter- 
‘mined to change his residence and for 
ever quit the retired habitation of his 
youth. ‘Unknown beyond the limits of 
his native place, his ardent soul thirsted 
for renown. The day of departure at 
length arrived, and the towering hills 
and shady valleys of their youthful days 
were lost in the distance of surrounding 
objects. Their destination was uncer- 
tain, and the shades of night overtook 
the travellers on the extended plains of 
Poquetanoc. 

A few years previous Ovando had 
been to the borders of the sea-shore, 
and on his return had been peculiarly 
struck with the romantic situation of a 
lone building, which stood near the 
plains where night had so unexpectedly 
overtaken him. To add to the unplea- 
santness of their situation, the sky be- 
came overcast with portentous clouds, 
which denoted a coming storm. | 

The distant twinkling of a light soon 
announced to them that a habitation was 
near, which revived the drooping spirits 
of Almyra, who had with terror, shrunk 
fearfully at every passing breeze that 
hissed over the plaia. 

Ovando and Almyra hurried towards 
the asylum that presented itself before 
them. The noise of the horses, as they 
drove up to the lone building, brought 
an aged female to the door, a tall slen- 
der figure bearing a rush light opened 
it as they arrived at the threshold. 


———— 
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who ‘appears. fainting with fatigue. — 
Make yourself contented while | pre- 
pare something for your refreshment.” 
Although age had wrinkled the brows of 
Monomia, and furrowed her cheeks that 
onee bloomed as the rose, still there 
was a fire in her eyes that shone with 
peculiar lustre. Soon was the table 
spread with a clean white napkin,—a 
Strong cup of tea was prepared, which 
with toast, cake, new made butter 
and cheese, appeared a luxury too 
tempting to be withstood by our travel- 
lers, who had fasted for the most part of 
the day. 

By the side of Ovando, Almyra was 
unconscious of any harm—tenderly de- 
voted to each other they had planned a 
rural, sequestered habitation, where, 
secreted from the bustle of the world, 
they could spend their days in peace and 
quietness. Ovando enquired for the 
necessary information respecting the de- 
serted mansion on the bank of the river, 
| which he resolved the next morning to 
purchase, and in the retirement of its 
situation spend his days. 

The lonely dwelling which then gave 
tiem shelter was occupied by the widow 
of an old soldier; who, in serving his 
country had been slain in battle, leaving 
his widow the only remains of his once 
vast possessions, consisting of this small 
dwelling and a few acres of land. Mo- 
ther Monomia, for by that appellation 
she was generally known by the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, had for years re- 
sided on the spot, and was considered 
the physician of the village, which con- 
sisted of a few houses not far distant. 

Fatigue compelled Almyra to retire 
to rest, while the good woman prepared 





| 





**Can we come in, good woman ?” 










Taber, to see to the gentleman’s hor- 
ses. 


remuneration shall be made. 


us to proceed any futher.” 





a couch for Ovando on the floor for the 


asked Ovando. With a thousand apo-|inight,—not having any accommodations 
logies, old Monomia desired them tojjfor lodgers she had generously offered a 
enter, while she called her grandson part of her own bed for Almyra. 


- On the next morning Ovando arose 
early, and sought the lone dwelling—its 


‘““We were benighted on the plain|/romantic situation pleased him, and ha- 
unexpected,” said Ovando, * if you willl! ying undergone some late repairs was 
let us stay here until the morrow, ample|ithen in a tenantable state, insulated 
Almyra is||ffom all others, it stood almost embo- 
fatigued, and it is utterly impossible for||somed within a deep woods. 


On returning to the residence of Mo- 


“Stay !—~yes,” cried Monomia, “I||nomia, he made arrangements with her 
have. not the heart to turn any one|/for keeping his Almyra for a few days, 
way from my door, much less a ladyllwhile he visited the city on the sea- 
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coast. The owner of the hamlet was 

willing to part with his property, which 

was purchased by Ovando, and he has- 

tened his journey, leaving Almyra in 

charge of the good woman Monomia. 
(To be continued.) 








and delicacy. 


ever delineated by the pencil of genius. 
There is no passion which agitates the 
breast of man, but what is by him paint- 
ed with the utmost faithfulness, vigour, 
The great and majestic 
were evidently his forte, yet was he ex- 
tremely happy in portraying the softer 





DRAMATIC POETRY. 
(Concluded.) 


At what precise period plays were in- 
troduced into England, is not exactly 
known, but it is certain they never attain- 
ed to any high degrce of perfection, pre- 
vious to the time of Beaumont, & Fletch- 
er, Jonson, and Shakspeare. The former 
of these, who wrote most of their plays 
in conjunction, were writers of no mean 
or ordinary genius. Their productions 
possess an uncommon share of the vis 
comica, their plots are artfully complica- 
ted and haply developed, and their style 
for the most part, correct, forcible, and 
elegant. Were it not for that spirit of| 
voluptuousness and indelicacy which, 
pervades them, they would, in all pro- 
bability, at the present day be favourites 
with the public. Beu Jonson, the great 
reformer of the English stage, has been 
much and justly celevrated for bis exeate} 
jence in dramatic composition ; should 
any one at the present day endeavour to 
pluck from his aged brows, those 
wreaths of laurel which learning and 
genius have entwined about them, he 
would perform but an invidious task ; 
his fame is built upon too solid a basis to 
be shaken by the attacks of ignorance, 
or the blasts of envy. His Volpone, his 
Alchymist, and Every Man in his Hu- 
mour, are sutlicient to hand his name 
down to the latest posicrity, We now 
come to a name on which Englishmen 
delight to dwell: Shakspeare was the 





and gentler passions, Who without re- 
spect can behold the paternal affection 
of Hamlet ; who without pity, the suffer- 
ings of the tender Juliet; who without 
sympathy, the agonies of the fair Ophe- 
lia; and who without a sigh, the awful 
madness of Lear. A difficulty seldom 
surmounted by dramatic writers, is a 
successful delineation of female charac- 
ters; here Shakspeare seems to have 
even outrivalled himself. Where can 
we find so much modesty and simplicity, 
as in the gentle Desdemona? where so 
much faithfulness and constancy as in 
the romantic Imogen? where so much 
fickleness as in the perjured Anne? or 
where so much ferocity as in the dark- 
ened character of Lady Macbeth ? Thus 





were the versatile powers of Shakspeare 
equally adapted to every species of dra- 
matic writing. Since the days of this 
immortal bard, there have been few 
successful yotaries of the tragic muse. 








friend and contemporary of Jonson. 
This poet, by the unaided efforts of his 
own genius, has raised to himself a mon-| 
ument more lasting than marble or brass, 
@ reputation which neither the power] 
or force of accidents can destroy, and a 
name which will not perish, but with 
the wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds. To him we are indebted for all 
those lofty and ennobling ideas which 











give dignity and importance to the hu-jfof Otway. 


Among those who have approached 
nearest to Shakspeare, we may rank 
Otway, and Rowe. The Venice Pre- 
served of the former, has been much 
praised, it is indeed a play of singular 
merit—the plot is happy, the incidents 
striking, and the characters well drawn. 
It engages our attention, it interests our 
feelings, and excites our sympathy. 
Even this, however, violates one of the 
first rules of the drama, in endeavouring 
to gain over our passions, to the side of 
vice and infamy. Rowe is a smooth and 
an agreeable writer, his versification is 
harmonious, and his periods well turn- 
ed, but he is too frequently guilty of 
loading his verse with meretricious or- 
naments; the tender and pathetic, and 
not the vigorous and sublime, are his 
striking features. The Fair Penitent, 
and Jane Shore, have always enjoyed 
no inconsiderable share of public favour, 
but as it respects their moral tendency, 


_ fa 


second. The writings of this period 
breathe so much the spirit of licentious- 
ness and profligacy, that they will always 
remain a reproach to the English nation. 
Nothing can be conceived more indeli- 
cate or immodest, than the productions 
of a Wycherly, or a Farquar. Under 
the three successive reigns of James, 
William, and Anne, comedy became 
somewhat more improved, but still re- 
tained too much of her former licen- 
tiousness. The excellent play of the 
Provoked Husband contributed pot a 
little to introduce a reform on the stage. 
It is, perbaps, the most unexceptionable 
and least immoral play which that age 
produced. Congreve, though a writer 
of acknowledged’ merit, is too forced 
and unnatural, to please a delicate eff ; 
had Congreve been less dazzling, and 
less witty, he might have been more 
universally read and admired at the pre- 
sent day. Fromthe time of Anne, to 
the reign of George thesthird, we find 
but few good tragic writers ; among the 
foremost of these stands Mr. Moore, the 
author of the Gamester. This elegant 











— 


tragedy, which on its first appearance, 
was played but eight nights, and after- 
wards consigmed to the shelf, has been 
by the taste of fature managers, repeat- 
edly revived. No play perbaps, in our 
language, contains more deep pathos 
than this; none which gains a firmer 
possession of the soul; and none in 
which interest and morality are more 
happily. blended. The tender virtues 








and sufferings of Mrs. Beverly raise in’ 


our bosoms unmixed admiration and 
compassion ; and the vile and detestable 
character of Stukely, disgust and abhor- 
rence : while the mixed one of Beverly, 
the alternate sensations of pity and in- 
dignation. Were all plays written in 
the same sirain of morality. with this, 
licentiousness and vice would be entire- 
ly banished from the stage, and virtue 
and instruction succeed in its place. 
Johnsoa’s Irene, Home’s Douglass, 
Young’s Zanga, and Mason’s Elirida, 
possess much and’ chiifacteristic excel- 


Hence. T give the finisiting touches to 


elegant cc aedy, was left for the happy 
genius of a Sheridan. This writer has 














hey are equally censurable with those 
Comedy, after a long 


man character, and also for some of the proscription, began again to revive 
sublimest touches of nature, that wereffunder the auspices of Charles the 





acquired the art of introdacing into hag 
plays, wit without immodesty, and re- 
finement without affectation; his most, 
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plays, wit without immodesty, and re- 
finement without affectation; his most 
esteemed performance, the School for 
Scandal, though not a perfect composi- 
tion, approaches nearer fo it than any 
wehave yetseen. The reign of George 
the third has been uncommonly produc- 
tive of dramatic authors ; Coleman the 
younger may be mentioned as one of the 
most prolific and popular ; his writings, 
though they have enjoyed an uncommon 
share of public favour, are, however, 
too local in their nature to be universal- 
ly admired. Cumberland’s muse will 
ever be honoured for its noble endea- 
- yours to rescue from obloquy and dis- 
grace, characters which past ages have 
marked out as fit and’ proper objects for' 
ri@icule and contempt. He is a writer, 
of the soundest priociples, and strictest 
morality. He is. uniformly chaste and 
correct, and though he is known occa- 
sionally to excel in the forcible aud ri-' 
gorous, yet are tenderness, feeling, and, 
nature, bis predominating characteris-' 
tics. The principal excellence of Hol-' 
croft, Reynolds, and Morton, consists in| 
a faithful delineation of Nature. Before 
we conclude, we shall mention one 
writer, who, for splendoug of diction, | 
elevation of thought, aud delicacy of 
feeling, is not surpassed by any living) 
dramatist. We mean the elegant author | 
of the Curfew. This poet, though he} 
has written bat two plays, will perish 
only with our language. From the de- 
cided superiority which Tobin possesses 
over his contemporaries, we may justly 
lament his premature death: had ‘he 
liv€ to have written more, we might 
have reasonably expected that he would 
have produced something not unworthy 
the pen of a Rowe, an Otway, or a 
Shakspeare. 











FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
Puryne, a Grecian Courtesan. So- 


ciety alone can discover the charins of 
the understanding, and women of virtue, 


|into fainting fits : afterwards, having ac- 


Their houses became the schools of 
eloquence, from whence the poets drew 
their feeling for ridicule and grace, and 
the philosophers simplicity of diction. 
Beautiful and highly accomplished, 
Phryne ranks among the most distin- 
guished in that class of women. She 
served as a model for Praxiteles, and a 
subject for Apelles. Both sculptor and 
painter represented her as Venus. Her 
statue, in gold, was placed between those 
of two kings, at Delphi. Witand beauty 
were, as amongst their deities, more fre- 
quently sacrificed to than virtue. She 
offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes, 
at her own expense, provided they 
would permit her to place the following 
inscription on them: ‘ Alexander de- 
stroyed Thebes, Phryne rebuilt it.” 

; [Essay by M. Thomas. 


of philosophy, and gave strong proofs of | 
an exalted courage ; for guessing that 
Brutus, her husband, was preparing for 
some grand enterprize, she cut herself 


with a knife, to try, by her constancy | 
and patience in suffering pain, whether |, 


she could keep a secret. At which 
Bratus being astonished, lifted up his 
hands to heaven, and begged the assist- 
ance of the gods, that he might live to 
be a husband worthy of such a wife.as 
Porcia ; so he communicated to her the 
preparations that were making to kill 
Cesar. But on the day on which the 
design was executed, the uneasiness of 
her mind was so great that it threw her 


companied him to the sea-shore with 
the greatest fortitude, she could not 
forbear shedding tears at the sight of a 
picture, representing the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. When she 
heard that Brutus had killed himself, 
she followed his example, and died by 
her owm hands ; not by a sword, but by 
swallowing burning coals. When she 


married Brutus, she was the relict of | 


Bibulus, by whom she had children. 














‘amongst the iD vent Grecians, were ex- 
cluded from sotiety.. The courtesans, 


on the contrary, lived publicly at Athens, 
, : frequent Conversations 





» politics, and poetry, they 
precision and el , 










| [Female Worthies, 
Ruopore, a celebrated Courtezan, 
contemporary with Sappho, whose bro- 


Porcra, daughter of Cato of Utica,|) 
applied herself very much to the study | 
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and to have buift one of the pyramids of 
Egypt. As she was once bathing in the 
Nile (for she was a native of Naucrates, 
a city of Egypt) an eagle snatched one 
of her slippers out of the hands ofa 
waiting-woman, and carrying it to Mem- 
phis, where the king sat administering 
justice in a public place of the city, 
dropped it in his lap. The king was 
surprized at the novelty of this incident, 
and being smitten with the beauty of the 
slipper, immediately dispatched messen- 
gers throughout the country, with or- 
ders to bring him the woman with whom 
they should find the fellow of that slip- 
per: Rhodope being found, was con- 
ducted to the king, and by him created 
queen of Egypt.—Biogra. Classicg. 
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“Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
*€ But looks thro’ Nature upto Nature's God,” 
} * * i. * * a * 


“ And knows whiere faith, law, morals, all began, 
* All end, in love of God, and love of man.” 


Of the many obstacles which obstruct 
the cause of religious truth, perhaps 
there is none which aflords to the ene- 
mies of Christianity a subject more fruit- 
ful of triumphant satire, than the dispo- 
sition among Christians to condemn those 
who do net think with them on contro- 
verted points Of doctrine; points, too, 
about which the wisest and the best have 
differed in every Christian age and 
country. So far does this spirit some- 
jtimes prevail, that it is seen to diffuse 
\itself with a serpent’s subtlety, through 
jevery relation in life, polluting with sts 
,touch, or poisoning with its sting, many 
)a heart formed for the abode of benevo- 
lence, purity and happiness. Whether 
it be the offspring of a remaining depra- 
vity, or of a greater veneration for 
human opinions and systems, than for 
revealed truth; or whether it owe its 
irth to both these causes, it must be 

dmitted, that its inflence is to blind the 
mind and to embitter the heart—to raise 
false standard of excellence, by which 
pinions however true, and characters 





ther purchased her when sold for g 

ave, and was extravagantly in love 
with her, is reported to have been 
fellow slave with the celebrated sop, 







owever pure, must invariably be tested 
nd to impair, if not to destroy the 


ajiforce of those obligations which bind 


fog@ther the human family, and which 
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are so earnestly inculcated on almost 
every page of revelation. 

That in religion questions should 
arise to divide the opinions of Chris- 
tians, is less surprising than that ques- 
tions in the sciences and in_ politics 
should divide philosophers and states- 
men. But, that a religion flowing from 
God himself, characterised by mildness, 
purity and love, and breathing nothing 
but ‘* peace and good will to all men,” 
should have arrayed its professors 
against each other, and even have laid 
waste whole communities with the fire 
and sword of persecution, is a truth 
which, while it éonfounds the theories 
of the philosopher, and animates the 
hopes of the intidel, raises a sigh in the 
breast of the Christian philanthropist. 

The “right of private judgment,” 
especially in matters of conscience, in 
our happy country, thank Heaven, is a 
right peculiar to no man, or class of 
men; but a right which every individual 
can claim, and is bound by obligations 
the most sacred to exercise. But if, on 
the one hand, numbers are found, who, 
rather than search for truth themselves, 





indolently, and I may say wickedly, re-/ 














in bigotry and persecution. A spirit of| my aunt says, that a girl under thirty-five 
inquiry has been stirred up—and happy jjis no more fit to be married than a alee’ 

. . € e ~ S 
is it for the cause of truth, and of that ||man under twenty-five ; cither of which 





another man’s servant,” knowing that||a family. 

‘* to his own master he standeth or fal-|| Another thing induces me to lounge 
leth.”” And God grant that this spirit around the fashionable places of ial 
be diffused thro’ every portion of Christ-||For | make my own observations od 
endom, until we all realize that we/|well as the rest of mankind ; and after 
‘‘call no man master, for one is our having lounged away an hour or two, 
master even Christ, and all we are/land witnessed some of the follies and 











brethren.” vices of my neighbours and friends, 1 
TOLERATION. | can better endure my aunt in her inyec- 
— itives at home, which, by the by, begins 


Stn thin tain? Kheenshy Camener’ the moment I enter the door something 
“a after this manner:—* So! you have 
THE LOUNGER. retnrned at last ‘—after having lounged 

Gentle reader—I am one of that class|| away the whole day—are you?” Thus 
of beings which are generally denomina- ||she commences, and after railing against 
ted Loungers, and it may perhaps create/|me an hour or so for lounging away 
}a smile on the countenance of some,'|my time ; she concludes by saying I had 
‘that I should thus openly avow | rank| better stay at home and keep her com- 
myself under that ‘head: but such is/| pany, than to spend my time to so little 
the fact. benelit. 

To be sure, my aunt Sarah says that|| Now, what to make of the old maiden 
her nephew, Simon, might spend his| I know not, I really believe she would 
time to more advantage than lounging!|} get married if she could, but the rose 
about from one public place to another; |has lost its bloom, and the lilly its 
-—but hark ye, reader!—! have my | whiteness, on her once fair cheek, and 














linquish this right, and rest satistied with |! €gults’ and failings like all the rest of the | the callow tints se the rust of age, begias 


the declarations of men as weak and as| 
fallible as themselves : so, on the other’ 
hand, there are not wanting those who, | 
retaining the genuine spirit of popery,. 
promptly assert their own infallability, | 
and deny to him who cannot see ‘with’ 
their eyes, the enjoyment of this right. | 
Yes, there are those whose superior 
sanctity, or exclusive system of¢faith, or | 
keener spiritual vision, entitlessthem, as | 
they think, to multiply indefitiitely thie. 
essentials of Christianity—to progcribe 
as heterodox all creeds not their own— 
to ‘“*teach for doctrines the command-| 
ments of men’”’—andto say to the hum- 
ble follower of Jesus, at the table of his} 
Lord, ‘* Stand thou by, I am holier than | 
thou!” And are there not some who| 
in their ambition to ‘lord it over God’s| 
heritage,”’ publicly aver that the “ char-| 
ity which suffereth long and is kind, 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, is) 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil,” | 
should be circumscribed to the narrow! 
limits of those who bow at their shrine’ 
of human supremacy. 
But there is a reclaiming power even | 





2 





| Miss 


sons of Adam, and to enjoy life to suit} to spread over her coustenance. Ha- 
my own natural propensity, I had ra- || ving now past the season ef youth, and 
ther lounge away my time out of the | refused many advantageous offers by 
din of her incessant scolding, than to turning up her nose to them, she now 
be tied to her fretful arm-chair, and | condemns the whole race of mankind as 
hear the scandal, which like the lava) ungallant, because she does not receive 
from Etna’s mount is continually issuing ‘that attention which youthful beauty 
from her mouth. commands. Neither of the sexes escapes 

Besides, it is some relief to me, to | the lash of her tongue, and I am doomed 
leave the house and lounge around, | for whole hours to hear the shrill notes 
after I have been compelled for an hour | of her voice ; and if 1 might be allowed 
or more, to sit and listen to her, who | to judge from the volubility of her 
says she detests all mankind—and yet,| tongue, I certainly should think it was 
1 believe still lives in hopes that some | hung in the middle. «But, as this is my 


‘one may be found that will take her) first communication, I forbear to say too 


from the single state of blessedness with much at present. 
which she is always lavishing such high SIMON LEISURE. 


encomiums on. I dare as well dispute, 
s lai ible, as to. 
the truths laid down in the Bible, a — ; ia oC 


say any thing in favour of matrimony . 
before her; for if I acccidentally in} This sweet poet was much attached to 
conversation, mention that such an onej}a young lady who was born the day be- 
has been, or is going to be married, she'|fore him, and who did not return Bis 
rails, storms and scolds for an hour ; | passion. ‘ Yours isa hard case, said a 
vowing that ifshe had had the charge of friend. ‘It is 80, indeed, said Collins, 
, she should not throw herself |‘ for I came into the world a day after 














away by getting married so young. Why {ithe far.’ 


Christiani : ” ; 
istianity which feareta to ** judge | ages then are too young for the cares of 
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- bodily torpor, his mind becomes stag- | 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ESSAYIST, No, 4, 
INDOLENCE. 


« Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 


“ My Idleness doth hatch.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Of all the passions to which the hu- 
man species are subject, none s0 entirely’ 
unfits us for the pursuits of life, as Indo-| 
lence. From the idle'map all the no- 
bler feelings of our nature are absent ; 
‘she is a meré blank in ‘creation, and. 
seems made for no end, and lives to no 
purpose.” By a continued state of 





nant, and those talents which nature has | 
bestowed upon him, are drowned in the’ 
indulgence of idle Yuxury. If misfor-| 
tunes have overclouded his spirits, the| 
soothing aid of Perseverance never! 
comes to his relief; he is conscious of! 
his own weakness, and gives himself up| 
an unresisting victim to Despair. 

Man was created for a nobler purpose, 
than to spend his life in idleness and 
pleasure—to assist his fellow beings. | 
Why should the man who is possesed of | 
riches, exclaim, ‘* why need I, that have} 
wealth, labour?” Surely the Almighty | 
intended that ali mén’sffeuld labour, and 
gain their bread by the sweat of their| 
brow. It mast be manifest to every re-| 
fiecting mind, that Indolence is not only: 
in itself agreat crime, inasmuch as it| 
counteracts the very design of our exis-. 
tence, but is the cause of all the ills| 
that befal us. Ht actuates the felon to. 


rob his neighbour, and finally brings him! 


to an’ ignominious punishment. Indo- 
lence is the parent of all the vices which 
distract, and degrade the human mind, 
and in the words of a distinguished poet, 


—->“ Is a hag of such a. frightful miep, 
* As to be hated, needs but to be seep.” 


By indulging in idleness, we lose sight 
of all the solid attractions of the world 
to come, and fix our attention upon the 
too often deceitful pleasures of the pre- 
sent. 


In a werd, the Idler is both a burden 


late, that he has abused the bounty of 


Providence, and has not performed a 
single action, which can cheer the 
gloom of death. Itis then, that those 
moments which, in the midst of his 
earthly happiness, he considered unim- 
portant, rush upon his mind, and inflict 


upon him the bitter sting of remorse. 
THEODORE. 


NN  ———————————————— 


VARIETY. 








CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS. 


The following collection of a few of 
the many curious punishments, inflicted 
for various oftences, is copied from the 
eld records of Massachusetts, between 
the years 1630 and 1650. 

‘Sir Richard Saltonstall, fined four 
bushels of malt, for his absence from the 
court.” 

** Josias Plastow shall for stealing 4 
baskets of corn from the Indians, return 
them 8 baskets again, be fined 5/. and 
hereafter be called Josias, and not Mr. 
as he used to be.” 7 
“Joyce Bradwick shall give unto 
Alexander Beeks, 20s. for promising 
bim marriage without ber friends con- 
sent and now refusing to perform the 
same. 

‘‘ Thomas Peter for suspicion of slan- 
der, idleness and stubborness, is to be 
severely whipt and kept in hold. 
“Richard Turner, for being notori- 
ously drunk was fined 3i. 

“ Edward Palmer, for his extortion, 
taking 33s. 7d. for the plank of Boston 
stocks, is fined 5. and censured to be 
set one hour in the stocks. 

** John White's bound in 10. to be of 
good behaviour, and not to come into 


the company of his neighbour Thomas 
Bull’s wife, alone.” 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTE RELATING TO A 
YOUNG TURK. 


A famous general in the Muscovy ser- 





to himself and his friends ; he is alwa 

looked upon as a map who is unfit 
Society, and every one points’ ac him 
_ With the finger of scorn. 'When'im the 


« Mgonies of death, he looks back apon 
: _ his-past life with horror ; he finds too 





vice having come to Paris for the reco- 
very of his wounds, brought along with 
him a young Turk, whom he had taken 
prisoner. Some of the doctors of the 
Sorbanne (who are always together as 
positive as the devises of Constantinc- 


! 





should be damned for want of instryc- 
tion, solicited Mustapha very hard to 
turn Christian, and promised, for his 
encouragement, plenty of good wine ip 
this world, and Paradise in the next. 
These allurements were too powerfy} 
to be resisted; and therefore, having 
been well instructed and catechized, he 
at last agreed to receive the sacrements 
of baptism and the Lord’ssupper. The 
priest, however, to make every thing 
sure and solid, still continued his instruc. 
tions, and began his catechism next day 
with the usual question,—‘ How many 
Gods are there ?—* None at all’ replied 
Benedict, for that was his new name, 
‘How! none at all ;’ cried the priest. 
‘ To be sure said the honest proselyte ; 
‘you have told me all along that there 
was but one God, and yesterday | eat 
him.’—European Magazine. 


ANECDOTE. 
A labourer in Italy, employed ina 
throwing down rubbish from a_ house, 
called to the passengers to take care; 
but one of them, paying no attention to 
the warning, was wounded by a stone, 
He cited the man before a couri of jus- 





tice, and demanded damages. A cele- 
brated Advocate undertook the defence 
of the labourer ; but as he found it im- 
possible to prove that his client had 
really warned the passengers to take 
care, he had recourse to an expedient to 
gain his object. When the case there 
fore came to be tried, and the defendant 
was ashed why he had thrown down the 
stones $9 heedlessly, he stood mute and 
fiotionléss. The Judge repeated his 
question, but he muintained an obstinate 
silence ; and when the Judge expressed 
his surprise at it, the Advocate remark- 
ed, that his client was unfortunately 
deaf and dumb. ‘ No, no,” exclaimed 
the plaintiff, off his guard, “it is false, 
it is an evasion, I myself heard him very 
plainly say,‘ Take care! take care!” 
—‘ And why then did you not follow his 
warning!” said thép Judge, smiling, and 
dismissed the case. 
— 


Three things are uncertain and incon- 
stant—The favour of princes ; the love 





of women ; the shining of the sua i@ 





ple,) thinking it a pity. the poor Park 


| April. 
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POETRY. 
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THE HERMIT. 
A LEGEND OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 


Full oft, when all around is still, 
By lofty rock, or sloping hill 
I take my silent way ; 
And watch the warblers of the grove, 
And all the beasts that love to rove 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


One mora, my bosom beat to see, 
A female form stand silently 
Benvath an aged oak. 
I gazed: and death-like stood she there, 
Her eyes were fixed—aid loose her hair, 
And not a word she spoke. 


“ Fair lady,” said I,“ will you tell, 

*Midst murmuring stream, and rocky dell, 
What object you may seek ?” 

I listened : but no word could hear, 

And not a sound assailed my ear, 
But the wild eagle’s shriek. 


Again I said, ** Fair lady why 

In mystery do you hither hie, 
Nor look about—nor speak ? ” 

And then again I tried to hear— 

Again no sound assailed my ear, 
Save the wild eagle's shriek. 


With dread and trembling, quickly then 
I cast my eye o’er bush and fen, 

And none but her could see. 
Fear gave me strength—and once again 
I asked her why she came, and then, 
A lion roaring from his den, 

She spoke thus fearfully — 


“ Mortal, hie quickly from this place, 
For I ain sent by God's own grace 
To say to thee ‘ beware!’” 
Then, like the vapours of the night, 
When chas’d by morning’s glorious light, 
She’ melted into air. 


. With dreadfal cries the air was rent, 

My strength was gone—iny courage spent, 
To hear her unearthly lay, 

When as I looked—with trembling 















I saw a snake—prepared to spring— 
With fiery eyes—and quivering sting— 
Couched—rattling—in my way. 


I shrieked, both long and loud to see 
His flaming eyes flash fearfully, 

And sparkle in the light; 
But as I cried—I backward trod, 
And fiying fast—I thanked my God, 


Who saved me from his bite. 
YAF, 
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TRIFLES. 


ag subscriber being tired of ail things, 
for sale a lot of small things, 


To those who love their brains to cram 

With satires—ode—or epigram, 

He has in store a clod of rhymes, 

Compos'd to suit these “ piping times ;? 
Viz: 

Acrostics, sonnets, anagrams, 

Anacreontics,—chronograms, 

Panegyrics,—hudibrastics, 

Epics, georgics aud bombastics, 

Epithalamiuns,—rare verses! 

Elegies,—charades, and rebusses, 

Bucolic songs, and attic lies, 

Couundrums stale, and monodies, 

With dialogues upon the weather, 























And other ‘logues put up together. 
Wholesale or retail will be sold 

Th? above, for silver or for gold, 

To those who court the muse’s sinile, 

To buy—he thinks *tis worth their while. 
His harp is in good order,—only 

[ts notes will now sound dead and lonely, 

For some strange hand will rudely touch 

The strings its master loved so much. 

And, Oh! how oft he’s sung the wild 

Anacreon lay of Bacchus’ child.—- 

He fain would hold that harp forever, 

But no,—hbard fate doth bid them sever! 

Then who will take the harp of mirth, 

When its blithe master siuks to earth? 

It goes for naught to hin who can 

Display the childish sports of man, 

For ‘uaught to him who scorns to pine, 

When nodding o'er a cann of wine, 

For naught to him whose breast can prove 

Well stee!l'd against the arts of love, 

For naught to him whose heart will beat 

When poverty with naked feet, 

Waits at his door and asks a bed, 

A tatter’d robe—or crumb of bread, 

For naught to him who quick will fly 

And save a friend from misery, 

—Most grateful notes to masters such, 

That harp will yield at every touch! 
High priced to him who can defame 

A friend,—then mock him in his shame, 

High priced to that faint-hearted man, 

Who fears to quaff while yet he can, 

Who thinks each drop he trembling sips, 

Is cold as artful beauty’s lips, 

High priced to him who fears to stand 

Defender of his native land, 

Whe trembles when the war-trump’s breath 

Calis fame to some—to others death! 

High priced to that frail, piteous fool, 

Who learns the lores of fashion's school; 

A play-thing-for a lady's toilet, 


Whose hand is gleved—lest sua should soil it! 
Who thinks this life would lack in something, 


If fashion died,—poor heartless dumb-thing! 
Indignant notes to masters such, 
That harp will yield at every touch! 


—— ——TU M. 


—— 
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SALE OF OLD BACHELORS. 








My thoughts ran along in such beautiful metre 
I'm sure I ne‘er saw any poetry sweeter. 
It seemed that a law had been recently made, 

That a tax on old bachelors’ pates should be laid ; 
And in order to make them all willing te marry, 








The tax was as large as a man could well carry. 

The bachelors grumbled, and said *twere no use, 

’Twas horrid injustice and horrid abuse ;— 

And declared that to save their own heart's 
blood from spilling, 

Of such a vile tax they would ne’er pay a shilling. 

But the rulers determined their skill to pursue, 

So they set all the bachelors up at vendue; 

A crier was sent through the town to and fro, 

To rattle his bell and his trumpet to biow ; 

And to call out to all he might meet in his way, 

Ho! forty old bachelors sold here to-day. 

And presently all the old maids of the town, 

Each one in her very best bonnet aud gown, 

From thirty to sixty, fair, plain, red and pale, 

Of every description all flocked to the sale, 


li The auctioneer then in his labour began, 


And called aloud, as he held up a man, 


| How much for a bacheclor—who wants to bay: 
> 


In a twink every maiden responded ‘‘ 1—].” 

In short, at a hugely extravagant price, 

The bachelors were all sold off ix a trice; 

And forty old maidens—some younger, some 
older, 

Each lugged aa old bachelor home on her sbou!- 
der. 
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Messrs. Editors,—By inserting the foliowing 
lines written by your correspondent “ Eustace,” 
which lately made their appearance in the Bos- 
ton Minerviad, you will oblige a friend and 
constant reader of your paper. 

LINES TO A HUMAN SKULL, 

FOUND ON BUNKER'S HILL. 
Thou fragwent of a human fraine! 
Come tell us how thou’st passed thy time, 
Say,—hast thou been a son of Fame, 
By glory,—virtue, craft or crime? 
We took thee from thy mother clay, 
To hear from thee some tale of yore : 
How died our fathers in the fray 
That steep'd proud Bunker's Hill with gore ? 
Why speak’st thou not ?—thou once did fight, 
And, may be, won some glorious bays, 
And, therefore feel a bashful plight 
To mix thyself with deeds of praise. 
Thou dost remember when the star 
Of Freedom first illumed the sky, 
When the first clarion call’d to war, 
And Freedom’s banner streamed on high? 
Dummy !—thou art tongueless, yet 
A tacit language comes from thee, 
Thou seem’st to say. “I can't forget 
The dawning of our Liberty.” 
Pale, ghastly remnant of a man! 
Thou once didst own a stock of brains, 
But now since knawing worms began 


I dream’d a dream, in the midst of my slambers, |/ To eat,—there’s naught but bone remains! 


And fast as I dreamed it was coined into num- 


bers— 


REPLY. 
Thou probing mortal'—1 had once 
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As many brains as thou bast got, 
Tho’ all are gone,—I'm not a dunce, 
For worlds are subject to-the rot! 
Yes,—I have seen the splendid day 
When Bunker blushed with buman blood, 
When Freedom shed her lucid ray 
Athwart the battle’s crimson flood. 
Oh'—ask me not how died the brave, 
With tyrant bands array'd befote them ; 
T saw not one that fell a slave; 4; 
—Save those with England's standard o’er them. 
1 fell as martyrs all should do, ® 
Feet t'wards the foe and face'to heaven ; 
* | smiled at death,—forthen I knew 
That slavery's strongest link was fiven ! 







































* Thou pitriot skull '!—thou'st spoken well, 
Vil keep thee safe thro’ wanton pride, 
That thou mayst to al! askers¢ell 
How Freedom's rustic champions died. 
Like Britons peerless bard® I'l! form 
Thee likea toper’s nectar cup, 
And place good wine where dwelt the worm, 
Then to fair Freedom drink it up. 
EUSTACE. 
* Byron. 
oo 





From the Statesman. 


s — 


STANZAS, 





FRIEND, 
Child of the dustbhow «a®thy pilgrimage, 
Begun in tears and often ciosed in gloom! 
» ~. Step after step through life’s remotest stage, 





| Like thee, alas! when transport that had shone 


| With bosoms fondly cherish'd warmly kept, 

I rais'd a chiding eye, with impious breath, 
Groan'd at the cruel rigour of the blow. 

But Mercy check’d me at the gates of death; 
Bade my despairing tears no longer flow ; 
Sooth'd my wild frenzy and appeas’d my woe. 


And now another—yea, another one 

Of those congenial spirits, who with me 

The march of fife, the race of hope begun, 

Is darkly coftin’d in obscurity. 

{ weep submissive to the stern decree— 
While a consoling whisper cheers wy heart, 
As if from Paradise, by angels given, 

That though on earth we perish and we part, 
Love's broken tie shall not be always riven, 
But re-unite unchangeably—in Heaven. 





Detroit, 2th of April, 1822. 
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Bright o’er my dwelling, in the eold grave slept, ! 


ADRIAN. 


was about 20 miles from shore when she Jost he; 
masts in a dreadful squall, and was then in good 


| 


| 














it 





| 
| 
! 
yours. 
; 


'channel way on her passage to Liverpool. 


—— 


Grass Bonnets.—An establishment is abont to 


be commenced in Wethersfield, Conn. for many. 
| facturing Grass Bonnets and Hats, and is intend 
'ed to be carried on toa considerable extent. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It would be highly gratifying to us if some of 


our correspondents would turn their attention to 
occasional prose writing, and favour us with 
ate of the efforts of their talents in that depart. 
meut. There is as vast a field for expressing 


heir ideas in well-written tales of fiction, ur» 


moral essays, as in the exalted flights of fancy 


n measure and rhyme. i 
We acknowledge the receipt of several {i} 
“ Horentius” is filed for our next No. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1}, 1822. 
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LOSS OF THE ALBION. 























ON THE DEATH OF AN EARLY AND INTIMATE 


erpool. 


|| 
} 
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| Rev. Dr 
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Man sees worth, friendship, gather'd to the tomb, 
‘Love in its fervour—beauty in its bloom— 
Himself at length, an insulated tree, 

Bereft of verdure by tbe ruinous storm, 

Bends to the blast—we marvel not that he 
Should almost murmar at his fate and form 
Bodings as dark, as his fond hopes were warm. 


Poor wretched vassal of degraded sense! 
Slave of an intellect, once mighty—tarn! 
Distrust not Him who calls the wanderer hence, 
Distrust not Mercy, but confide and learn 
The fatal dictates of Despair to spurn. 

One beam of Faith in an Almighty power, 
Will shed enduring brightness on thy way ; 
Withoat it, Time's tempestuous sky will lower, 

: Unatried Eternity afford no ray— 
Death strike—and beisig vanish in dismay. 


The flowers that: Levearound thy path-way flung, 














numbered with the dead. We cannot conceive | 
a more shocking scene than that of seeing a! 
number of fellow beings precipitated ,into a| 
watery grave, imploring in vain, with outstretch- 
ed arms for help. The fate of the Albion was 





peculiarly distressing; being dismasted in a 
gale, she was hu by the violence of the 





wind and waves t@@he fatal spot, and ere she 


over her. Neither can we form an idea of the 
feelings of those who witnessed the awful sic lt - 
but can only picture to our imagination the 
wretched sufferers imploring, amidst the roar of 
the wind and the thunder of the waves, that 
help which, alas, it was impossible for them to 


jjreceive. Melancholy as this intelligence is, it 




















Ere thou wert alone on the wide world, 
Hope's seraph » and Pleasure’s syren 
tongue.—. 








All, ail, at length, to.dark oblivion hurl’d !— 


























~ Ab! view'st thou nota friendly sail unfurl’d, 
To waft thee o'er theturbulent abyss? 
ti PY *Tis Heaven's redevming pilot—angel-mann’d, 
ee ~ "That barque will bear thee to unfading bliss— 
—— Beeysee the snowy congas far expand 
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Mid sun-bright waves, by Eden-breezes fann'd. 


Hie, bie thee, sufferer, e’er relief be gone, 
Fo that fair refuge:-~Onee like thee 1 wept ; 















affords another instance of the inscrutable ways 
of Omnipotence, who, in awful majesty, can ride 
upon the whirlwind and direct the storm. 

We learn by the Amity, which arrived on 
Thursday evening, in addition to the Joss of 
the Albion, that of the English sloop of war 
Confiance, and the whole of her crew, cousisting 
of 132 persons.—Also of thé loss of the ship 
Esther, Capt. Colshed, from for Liv- 
erpool. In the latter vessel, he capta’n, both 
mates, and five seamen perished. 


Letters mem England state that the Albion 


was entirely stove to pieces, was discoverei! from | 


the shore with the mountain br i 
eakers beating | which he bore with great fortitude, Mr. Isaac 


MARRIED, 


Ona Thursday evening of last week, by the 
Covell, Mr. Eliphalet Ketchaw, te 
Miss Sarah Sutton, all of this city 

Ou Friday evening, in the South Baptist 


On Tuesday afternoon last, the news of the || Church, by the Rev Mr. Somers, Mr. Elijat 
loss of the Packet Albion, Capt. Williams of this, 
port, reached this city by the Martha, from Liv. i 
She was lest on the 22d alt. on the coast 
of Ireland, off Garretstown, near the Old Peiut || 
‘of Kinsale; only one passenger and aix of the |; Catherine Taylor Morton, daughter of Toms 
/erew were saved, out of fifty-two souls on board. | 
| This afflicting intelligence cast a gloom ovcr the 
whole city, on learning that forty-five persons, || ter, of Northampton, Mass. to Mrs. Harri¢ 
who, but a few weeks before bad left here, were 


Pierson, to Mrs. Sarah Maria Warner, daughter 
of the Rev. John Stanford. 

On Saturday eveuieg last, by the Rev. Mr 
Whelpley, Mr. Johu Mortimore, sen. to Mis 


C. Morton, merchant. _ {i of this city 
On Saturday morning, Mr. Jaceb W. Brews 


Bishop of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Reynolds, Gilbert C. Hebberd, to Miss Susav 
McDowel, both of this city. 

At Lyine, Conn. Charles J. McCurdy, Es, 
attcrney atlaw, to Miss Sarah Ann Lord. 
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DIED, 


On Wednesday last, after a Hngering illness, 


Greenwood, jun. aged 29 years. 
Ona Sunday morning last, in the 63d year o 
his age, Mr. James Steuart, merchant. 


Sr or Orme ——————S 
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